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§#The communication of “A Maryland Farm- 
er” shall be attended to in our next.” 





JUDGE BUEL’S ADDRESS. 

We conclude this very able address to-day, and 
have to apologize for the interregnum that has oc- 
eurred in its publication. We copied it from the 
“New England Farmer,” the two first numbers 
reached us in regular course of mail; the succeed- 
ing number, however, containing the concluding 
part, did not come to hand, and we were compel- 
led to break off in a most interesting part of the 
address, until we could send to Boston fur a copy. 
—Having obtained one, we lay before our readers 
in this paper the remainder of it, and need not di- 
rect their attention to it, as its intrinsic merit will 
ensure a general readiig. 





The letter of Mr. Comstock, which we publish 
to-day, reminds us by the bye, that a gentleman 
in Frederick County, Maryland, some eighteen 
months ago, -made a formidable proclamation, 
through our columns, that he had discovered a 
sure preventive of the ravages of the Wheat-Fly, 
and that he would give it to the public in a form 
less perishable than the pages of apaper. As we 
have never heard any thing more of him or his 
promised book, and many inquiries have been made 
concerning him and it, we should like to know 
when the agricultural world may reasonably cal- 
culate on having their curiosity gratified. We 
fan assure the writer, that if his discovery has 
the merit he ascribes to it, his bok, among hus- 


_bandmen, would find as many readers, as did 


did those of the Great Unknown among the fra- 
lernity of novel readers, and that he would find 
our yeomanry just as anxious to combat those 
miniature hessians, as were our revolutionary sires 
their more mercenary namesakes, in that thrice 
glorious struggle for liberty, which vouchsafed us 
8 nation, 





AGRICULTURAL COURTESY. 
We know not when we have read an article, 
that imparted more pleasure to us than the sub- 
joined one, which we copy from the “ Delaware 
Journal,” of the 23d ult. The exchange of 
visits of the kind between agrieultural communi- 
ties, must be productive of the happiest effects, 
not only in generating kind feelings, in forming 
friendships, but in unfolding systems of culture, 
awakening a spirit of emulation, and giving birth 
to enterprise, which cannot fail of proving recip- 
rocally beneficial to all the parties engaged in the 
laudable work. We have always thought, and of- 
ten expressed ourself to that effect, that no two 
farmers, however inferior in point of intellect the 
one may be to the other, can come together 
and enjoy half an hour’s conversation on their re- 
spective modes of culture, without each departing 
the gainer of the interview. The one may ex- 
ceed in the degree of his theoretical knowledge, 
while the other’s superior practical skill fairly 
makes amends for what he Jacks in the former. 
—If then, this proposition be founded in truth, 
and we believe it is, how infinitely greater must 
that benefit be, where the parties communing to- 
gether are, on the one part, a committee of intelli- 
gent citizens, chosen as the representatives of an 
Agricultural Society of one State, to view the im- 
provements made by brethren equally enlightened 
in the system of culture in another and neigh- 
boring State—to examine choice breeds of stock 
—to witness her priceless sources of mineral ma- 
nures, and to be eye witnesses of the magical me- 
liorations which had been produced by their ap- 
plication? In our opinion, it is not a debateable 
question, that these gentlemen, besides the pleas- 
ure they derived from the intercourse—which 
doubtless was exquisite—were mutually benefitted 
by the information and knowledge they thus ac- 
quired, and that each and all will be animated by 
a loftier zeal in behalf of that noble calling, which 
sustains all others. 

What a glorious example—what a beautiful 
illustration—of the fructifying effects of mineral 
manures, the gentleman of Delaware had present- 
ed to them, may be gathered from the sentence 


which we here transcribe from the account below. 
—It says, in speaking of the virtues of lime and 





marl ;—~ 





“ No better evidence was exhibited to the com- 
mittee in this improving county, than was shewn - 
on the farms of the Messrs. Reeves :—lands 
which cost them but $4 per acre (dnd unimpro- 
ved was dear at that,) covered with cedar bushes 
and crab grass, and grape. nothing like good 
grass or grain—with the aid of lime and marl, 
are now yielding $ tons of clover and timothy to 
the acre, with 25 bushels of wheat the past year 
—and corn, rye and other products in the same 
proportions.” ' 

We would ask the reader, if it be possible for 
the deputation from Delaware to have witnessed 
these astonishing effects of the improving charac- 
ter ef these manures, without drinking deeply at 
the same fount of inspiration, which had led their 
brothers of New Jersey to such fields of triumph? 
Think ye, can they return to their own brave lit- 
tle State—the soul of intellect and of gallantry 
—without the predetermination to go and dolike-* 
wise? Already is Delaware, through the intelli- 
gent aid of Mr. Booth, the State geologist, devel- 
oping her mineral resources, and we sincerely 
and fervently hope, that ere long, a new face will 
have been put upon her soil—one which, in its 
wonder-working effects, will substitute for the 
“cedar bushes and crab. grass,” fields groaning 
beneath the weight of luxuriant vegetation, May 
we ask our readers residing on tide-waterthose 
regions where marl exists—to take courage from 
the successful use of it by the farmers of New 
Jersey, and give ita fair, full and impartial trial. 


AGRICULTURE. 
DELAWARE AND NEW JERSEY. 


We mentioned in our paper of last week that 
the agricultural society of this county had, thro’ 
its President, Philip Reybold, Esq. received an in- 
vitation from several prominent and enterprising 
gentlemen of Salem to the marl pits and lime- 
stone quarries of that region, and also to see in 
the adjoining county of Gloucester, the celebrated 
Durham stock of Mr. Edward Tonkins. The 
compliment was properly appreciated by the soci- 
ety, and a committee appointed to represent it, and 
although the weather was unfortunately most un- 
favorable for the excursion, we learn that a re- 
spectable number of the committee were in atten~ 
dance, among whom were Edward Tatoall, Dr, 
Thomson, and Joseph Tatnall of this city—-Msj, 
Stockton of Newcastle, Philip Reybold, Authony 
Higgins, and Philip Reybold, jr, of Red Lion 
Hundred. The committee was met on its arrival 
at Salem by Josiah Reeves, Esq. of Alloways 
tawn, Mr. Cassby of Salem, and other genuemen, 
and after spending a short time there—were by 



















common consent handed over to the particular 
eare and kindness of Mr. Reeves, who took them 
all to his house, and to whose kind attentions and 
elegant hospitality, we have heard but one expres- 
sion of opinion by the gentlemen who were the 
recipients of it. The whole of Friday was con- 
sumed in examining the marl pits about Wood- 
stone, — and Sweedsborough, and pay- 
ing a visitto Mr. Tonkins and his famous stock. 
nthe rich specimens exhibited to us of the shel} 
and green sand marl brought over by one of the 
committee, as also the limestone of Mannington 
warries, which are in the immediate vicinity of 
the finest beds of marl—must make Salem one of 
the richest counties of the State, and the clay soil 
which abounds there, a fine wheat country ;—no 
better evidence was exhibited to the committee in 
this improving county, (to which nature has 
been so bountiful in natural manures) than was 
shewn on the farms of Messrs. Reeves’ :—lands 
which cost them but $4 per acre (and unimpro- 
ved, was dear at that,) covered with cedar bushes 
and crab grass, and producing nothing like good 
or grain—with the aid of lime and marl, are 
now yielding three tons of clover and timothy to 
the acre, with 25 bushels of wheat the past year 
—and corn, rye and other producis in the same 
proportions, The same may be said of all the 
other lands there, improved in this way. Noone 
without seeing, can imagine the contrast now 
made between the old sedge commons and the 
cultivated fields reclaimed from them—the increa- 
sed value thus given to individual and national 
wealth, is most obvious and interesting. Speci- 
mens of Delaware marl such as were analyzed by 
Mr. Booth, State Geologist, (from St. George’s 
hundred,) were taken over by the committee and 
compared with the best qualities of Jersey marl 
—they appear very similar,and are no doubt 
equally enriching if judiciously applied, being of 
the same great veins which cross each of those 
states and penetrate largely into Maryland—and 
containing by examination about the same fertili- 
zing matter. We argue the best results to our ag- 
ricultural interests of both states from this visit 
of practical and improving farmers to each other, 
ond the good example set by New Jersey, will not 
be lost on those of Delaware, who are now boring 
and finding mari daily, in most of the lower parts 
of this county. : 

Of the cattle of Mr. Edward Tonkins of Glou- 
ecster,the committee speak in the highest terms of 
admiration and praise. His stock consists of pure 
Durhams—and of cattle $-4th and 7-8th in this 
blood; they say, his cows and 3 and 5 year old 
steers of this description are models of the kind 
—and that the two enormous oxen now feeding 
by him and nearly 8 years old, exceed any thing of 
the kind they ever witnessed. The average num- 
ber of persons who visit them is supposed to be 
one hundred daily, from all parts of the country 
—and there is little doubt that they will cach 
weigh from 2000 to 2500 Ibs. nett—which will 
make them the finest pair of cattle ever fed in the 
United States. A 1eport of this visit will be read 
at the next quarterly meeting of the Society. The 
committee returned home safely on Saturday, high- 
ly gratified with their excursion, and expressing 
thetr warmest thanks and obligations to those who 
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to were Mr. Josiah Reeve and brother of Allow- 
ayston, Mr. Caseby of Salem, Messrs. Smith, Ri- 
ley and Squire Read of Woodstown, and Mr. Ton- 
kins of Gloucester county, and Messrs. Ridge- 
way and Inskip of the Mannington lime quarries. 
—The farmers of Newcastle county will be ever 
ready to reciprocate the attentions and hospitali- 
ties which have been paid them on their Jate vis- 
it, and we venture to prediet to our Jersey neigh- 
bors, that although they cuncede the palm for the 
present to Gloucester county cattle, they will em- 
ulate the spirit which has actuated Mr. Tonkins 
and make the Newcaslle ox outweigh —- 





BLIGHT OF FRUIT TREES. 

We cheerfully comply with the request of Mr. 
Comstock in giving a place to his communication, 
and while we are free to confess, if he does pos- 
sess the knowledge of either a curative or pre- 
ventive means, for this disease, that he deserves 
the patronage not only of the general govern- 
ment, but of that of every state in the union, as 
such a discovery would really add hundreds of 
thousands to the products of the land, besides 
contributing largely to its comforts. But while 
we thus express ourself freely on this head, we 
must be permitted to remark, that he takes rather 
high grounds when he expects the “ first officer 
in each state” either to “ notice this subject,” or 
“ voluntarily,” make him “a generous offer.” If 
he desires remuneration for his discovery—and if 
it be as efficacious as he states it to be, he is rich- 
ly entitled to it,—he should solicit it himself-of 
the respective legislative bodies. We presume 
he knows that the purse strings, both of the gen- 
eral and state governments, are not confided to 
the keeping of the Executives, but to the several 
legielatures ; and we think it hardly possible that 
he can expect them to approach him—Mahomet 
must go to the mountain; for he may rest assu- 
red that the mountain will never come to him. 

[From the Poughkeepsie Telegraph.]} 
The “ Blight,” or the * Winterkill,” or the prem- 
ature death of the Pear, Peach, Grape, Apple, 
Orange, Fig, Cherry, Quince, Goosberry, Mul- 


berry, and all other cultivated trees prevented; 
the cause and remedy discovered. 


Davip Lanpretn, Esq. 
Cor. Sec. of the Penn. Hort. Society— 

Sin—Last spring I extracted from the New 
York Courier and Enquirer, the notice of your 
Society, (which is now before me), offering, con- 
ditionally,a premium of Five Hundred Dollars 
fur the discovery and publication of an effectual 
means of preventing the attack of the Blight in 
the pear tree; which together with a reward of 
Three Hundred Dollars, said to be offered by an 
individual in New Jersey, for the prolongation of 
the life of the Peach Tree, have induced me to 


knowledge of the cause, of the preventive, and of 
cure of that disease, known by various 

which generally causes the premature death of al] 
kinds of cultivated trees. 

There are one or two almost universal sy 
toms connected with this disease. The general 
symptoms in aged fruit trees, are the yellowish 
tint of the leaves and bark, and the premature sj, 
pening of the fruit, and the death of one or more 
of the limbs; sometimes the trees are almost 
fruitless for years. When this disease comes on 
suddenly, the tree may grow luxuriantly in sum. 
mer, and the following spring appear “ winter-kij. 
led,” with the bark detatched from the wood neag 
the surface of the ground. When one-eighth of 
the bark remains attached to the tree perpendicy. 
larly, I seldom fail in curing the disease ; but in 
this case, when that part of the tree which has 
lost its bark becomes perforated with worms, the 
tree must be severely trimmed or supported, to 
— the trunk from being broken down by the 
winda. 


I can give this disease to any flourishing fruit 
tree, situated on good soil, and then cure it again, 
repeatedly. Loudon, in his Encyclopedia of Ag: 
riculture, third London edition, 1835, page 265, 
calls this disease the dropsy, caused by too much 
water, or too much manure, and “for the most 
part incurable.” But } have never killed a tree by 
using too much manure, although I have some 
times used it extravagantly, when experimenting, 

The writers upon the diseases of vegetables 
generally describe one for each kind of fruit as 
“ ineurable,” and state that the preventive is ever 
the same, proper culture.” Now if they knew 
the error in “proper culture” which produces 
this disease, they would know the cure. 

My father, Matthew Comstock, late of Wash- 
ington, Dutchess county, state of New York was 
an orchardist ; a lover of good fruit, and of plants 
in general. At his decease seven years since, he 
left in his orchards 4000 apple trees, and 1000 
peach trees. For more than twenty years, J have 
been aecustomed to reading Agrieultural, and Hor- 
ticultural, and Botanical works. About 15 years 
since, I discovered the cause of that disease 
which I know from personal observation has so 
generally disheartened the orchardists in the Nor 
thern, Southern, and Middle states. ‘Ten years 
more elapsed before 1 was positive, from experi 
ments, that I had discovered the cause, and three 
years more, before | was able to prove it scientif- 
ically. Butduring the last two years, it has been 
in my power to prove it to a scientific, practical 
gardener in less than ten words; and yet I have 
let no one know that I possessed the knowledge 
before this winter. Last summer, [ asked the 
Hon. * « if he thought the U. & 
Congress would purchase the knowledge if the 
discovery should be made? In his reply he que 
ted acase in which this state had made a similas 
purchase, and he thought that the state would do 
the same again. ' 


The discovery of the error in cultivation which 
produces the disease, originated solely with my- 
self; and I have no reason to believe that itis 
known to any other human being. When Ihave 
seen individuals giving to their favorite trees 











tended to make their visit instructive and agree- 
able, Among those we heard particularly alluded 


offer for sale to your society, to the state or states, 
or to any foreign government or individual, a 


disease I have sometimes given them a little ad- 
vice ; bat otherwise, the knowledge has remail- 
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ed with me profoundly secret ; having resolved to 
keep it so, until I could benefit by it. : 

jt is a discovery that cannot be ay He be- 
¢ause, once known to the public, they, from its 
simplicity, cannot be deprived of it. 

Jt is worth thousands of dollars to’each state. 

May not our Congress put me in the posses- 
sion of an orchard for my knowledge? Why 
should one state purchase it for the benefit of ‘the 
rest, when all are so equally interested ? 

Letters directed to the Duchess post-office, N. 
Y., will be duly received. 

Should I receive many communications on the 
subject, I may answer and inform each person of 
the names and residences of all the others, so 
that they may consult and purchase together. 

Your conditions were such that it may not be 
useless for me to state, that | require no payment, 
before I give legal proof that! possess the know- 
ledge. The proof being unquestionable or posi- 
tive, the first consideration is the amount of the 
purchase money. 

Jam in hopes that the First Orricer in each 
state may notice this subject ; and that each state 
in the Union will voluntarily make me a generous 


offer. 





“Yours, with respect, 

RUSSELL COMSTOCK. 
Washington, Duchess co., N. Y. Jan. 11, 1838. 
N. B. "Tout thank the editors who may pub- 
lish the above, to forward me their paper contain- 
ing ‘it, with their remarks; in order that ] may 
know the extent to which it is circulated, and the 
observations that may be made upon —_ 

g. C. 


GREAT CROP OF CORN. 

The following letter from Mr. Wm. Miller, of 
Kent county, Md. proves conclusively, that much 
less ground than is usually devoted to the culti- 
vation of corn, can by heavy manuring be made 
to yield the desired quantity. Here is an instance 
of 53 double horse-loads of green barn-yard ma- 
nore being put on an acre, not only with decided 
benefit, but producing a result as astonishing as 

- lucrative, considering that the corn was only once 
harrowed and twice worked with the cultivator. 
The distance too, at which this corn was planted 
is worthy of notice, as it shows that close plant- 


ing is not that scare-crow many imagine, 


Kent Co., Md. Nov. 4, 1837. 

Mr. Editor—Dear Sir: I have just finished 
measuring the corn that grew this year on a lot of 
mine of 5 acres, and have measured a hundred 
and five barrels and a half and one bushel of ears, 
making one hundred and three bushels of corn 
per acre. The corn is called Semman’s.corn ; it 
is a deep yellow, and not a gourd seed, but a ve- 
ry deep grain, and small red cob, has from eigh- 
teen to twenty-four rows on the cob. J have ta- 
ken great pains in selecting my seed for the last 
three years. { threshed off three hundred and 
twenty bushels last May, and found from the méa- 
surement it measured from the barrel five bush- 
els and seven eighths of shelled corn. The fol- 


a half of said lot was in clover last year, the bal- 
ance in wheat. | put 265 two-horse cart loads of 
barn-yard manure on it; the manure was coarse, 
made out of straw, corn tops and husks, hauled in 
the vard in January and February, and hauled out 
in March and April, and consequently was very lit- 
tle rotted. I spread it regularly and ploughed it 
down with a large concave plough, made by G. 
Cox of Middletown, Delaware, 7 inches deep. 1! 
then harrowed it twice the same way it was plough- 
ed. I then had the rows marked out with a small 
plough, $ feet 10 inches wide, and an inch and a 
half deep. I planted my corn from 18 to 20 inch- 
es apart, and covered it with hoes: just drawing 
the furrows over the corn, which covered it an 
inch and a half below the surface. When the corn 
was 4 inches high I harrowed it, and thinned it to 
two stalks in the hill; in about two weeks after 
harrowing it, I cultivated it again, which was all 
the tillage I gave it. We farmers of the eastern 
shore count our corn by the thousand ; I had 38,- 
640 hills on my lot, and I think my corn would 
have been better had | planted earlier. 1 did not 
plant until the Jast of April. I think the planting 
of corn shallow, and working it with the cultiva- 
tor, is much the best way, especially on clover 
lay. If you think the above worthy of notice, you 


a caves with me for ten years, the last ex- 
cepted, has been a fair ¢ but by adhering to 
the old method of tillage, has tis more expen- 
sive than is necessary, as I find by the course J 
have adopted this season. 1 planted three acres 
the 29th and 80th of May; first ploughed, then 
manured with coarse barn-yard manure; then 
ploughed again and harrowed. Struck out 
the rows three feet apart with a-one-horse plough, 
say five inches deep; dropped the seed eighteen 
inches apart, turned back the furrow, and the 
work was done. For hoeing first and second 
time, the cultivator, so gaged as to fill the whole 
space between the rows, was passed through, fol- 
lowed by the hoe, giving a slight dressing, but 
making little or no hill, and the whole labor, after 
the ground was fitted, did ndt exceed three and @ 
half days’ work per acre. By the use of the 
plough the seed was planted deep ; the potato ne- 
ver takes a downward direction. The cultivator 
loosened and mellowed the earth so as to allow 
the roots to extend, and to occupy nearly the 
whole row. Get an expanding and contracting 
cultivator. Get one! Get one!! The pro- 
duct was over 430 bushels per acre; 13800 bush- 


els from the 8 acres. 


The Ruta Baga | had cultivated to considerable 


WILLIAM MILLER. 





ROOT CULTURE. 


subject. 


somewhat softened down. 


make the experiment! 
(From the Genesee Farmer.) 
SUCCESSFUL CULTIVATION OF ROOTS, 
Mr. Tucker: My business is to work, and not 





lowing is the manner in which | prepared the 
ground, &c, The soil is a stiff clay ; one acre and 


and the quantity of roots I raised this season, 


will please give it a place in your valuable paper. 


We most earnestly call the attention of our 
readers to the following communication upon this 
It does most clearly illustrate the great 
advantage and profit to he derived from a few a- 
cres devoted to the culture of roots. The im- 
mense product of the sugar beets may stagger the 
faith of some at the first view; but if they will 
only reflect that beet averaging 6 Ibs. a piece 
will give more than the number of bushels nam- 
ed to the acre, their incredulity we think will be 
We would admonish 
all, that if they expect large products from roots, 
they must manure well ; for the whole tribe are 
deep feeders ; but we have no hesitation in say- 
ing, thata good loamy soil, aided by 20 double 
horse cart loads of well rotted barn yard manure 
to the acre, will ensure, under good cultivation a 
thousand bushels of this root to the acre—which 
with the ordinary quantity of hay, would keep 
fourteen milch cows in good heart and well to 
the pail, from November till May. Let those 
who delight in full supplies of butter and milk 


to write for the press, but as you ask communi- 
cations from the farmers, I will in my plain way, 
state what I have experienced in the cultivation of 
the Potato, Ruta Baga, Mangel Wurtzel, Carrot, 


extent for three years with success. This year 1 
planted three acres in drills twenty-one inches a- 
part, 26th and 27th of June. So soon as up, I 
sifted house ashes and plaister, mixed in equal 
quantities, at the rate of fifteen bushels per acre, 
with wire sieves, row, by row, over the whole, 
The effect more than answered my expectations : 
that little pest, the turnip bug, or fly, or its ravag- 
es, was not seen atall, and the growth was most 
vigorous. One acre of the piece had been plant- 
ed with carrots, only about one fourth of which 
was standing, by reason pf the insect, bad seed, or 
both, and ruta baga was planted in all the vacant 
places in the rows. ‘They were thinned out and 
hoed twice; they soon covered the ground, and 
the work was done. The product was over 1000 
bushels per acre; 3000 bushels the whole, not- 
withstanding one acre was partially seeded with 
carrots, and produced 200 bushels. About one a- 
cre of the land is fine sandy loam, and the re- 
mainder is slate washed from a ravine, all very 
highly mauured. : 

The ruta baga I think draws more from the at- 
mosphere, and less from the soil, than any other 
vegetable ; for J have always found it retained the 
dew longer, and held it in greater quantities, than 
any thing else. Jt leaves the ground in finer con- 
dition than any other crop, and eannot be too 
highly valued, The carrot is excellent for fatten- 
ing cattle, milch cows, &c. but is not so sure a 
crop, and requires much more labor in tillage. It 
does not always come up well, aad is very liable 
to be destroyed by the insect, 

The Mangel Wurtzel—of this root I planted 
one and a half acres on the 29th and S0th of May, 
(tao late by ten days) in drills twenty-one inches 
apart. Thinned once and hoed twice ; tillagé 
same as the ruta baga, (ashes and plaster o- 
mitted.) ,About two thirds of the piece was plant. . 
ed with seed, which proved to be a mixed kind of 
all the beet family; the other one-third part was 
the pure seed. ‘The crop was fine, and if all had 
been of the same kind, the product I think would 





and Sugar Beet; manner of feeding, storing, &c. 


have been one-fourth larger. But as it was, the 
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ield may be considered a fair one—over 800 
per acre, and the whole 1250 bushels. 
See the importance of having genuine seed, for } 
have no doubt the product was 200 bushels less 
than it would have seen had all the seed been pure 
mangel wurtzel. Reynolds & Bateham, of Ro- 
chester, have sold me genuine seeds, and | should 
have confidence in any they will sell as such. J 
am much in favor of this root for feeding —proba- 
bly it is equal to any, except the sugar beet. 

The Sugar Beet—of this I had only seed to 
plant six rods of ground. It seems to be well a- 
dapted t6 our soil and climate. The growth was 
much greater than any thing [ have seen of the 
beet kind. ' 1 have no doubt it will prove most va- 
lwable for feeding cattle, as well as for sugar. 
The uct was over 80 bushels, and at the rate 
of about 2100 bushels per acre, or 63 tons. | 
rate all by weight, 60 lbs. to the bushel, for oth- 
erwise most 5 the roots could not be measured 
with any ee of accuracy. Here follows a 
statement of the produce of seven and a half, and 
six one hundred and sixtieths acres of what may 
be considered first rate corn land, and in a high 
state of cultivation. 

Whole product. Per acre. 


$ acres potatoes, 1300 483} 
$ do ruta baga, $000 1000 

carrots, 200 800 
14 do mangel wurtzel, 1250 800 
6-160th sugar beets, 80 2100 


74 acres 6 rods, 5830 bushels. 

Five thousand eight hundred and thirty bushels, 
at 60 lbs. per bushel, give $46,800 pounds, or 176 
1-5 tons. The potatoes 13 tons, ruta baga 30 
tons, carrots 24 tons, mangel wurtzel 24 tons, and 
the sugar beet at the rate of about 63 tons per a- 
cre. The crop last year would have brought 
more than $2300. What the price may be this 
year I know not. It is not my purpose to sell a- 
ny, but to feed all to my cattle ; so | have my own 
market, and trust J shall turn them to good ac- 
count. 

I am now feeding thirty-one head, at the rate of 
one bushel each per day, with hay nights and 
mornings, in their stalls, with corn and other 
coarse fodder through the day. I shall add to 
their allowance as shall seem proper, and change 
from one to the other now and then. All the 
cattle eat greedily, and are doing well. 

J. SANDIFORD. 


THE MORUS MULTICAULIS. 

Copy of aletter from Jos. W. Atkinson, esq. of N. 
Carolina, to Wm. Prince and Sons, proprietors 
of the Nurseries at Flushing, dated Jan. 11th, 
1838, transmitted to the editor of the Farmer 
and Gardener for publication. 

« Gentlemen— 

“Yours of 26th Dec. requesting me to make 
you acquainted with my success with the M. Mul- 
ticanlis is before me, 

“The 2000 plants purchased from you in Nov. 
1836, were set out in April 1837, in ordinary soil 
from them we have about 10,000 plants of from 5 
to 6 feet high. We have another nursery the soil 
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nursery are from seven to nine feet high. Our 
trees are standing in the nurseries without any 
protection, and have not received any injury from 
the frost with the exception of a few buds near 
the end of the limbs which did not have time to 
ripen. Experience has established the following 
facts touching the growing of the M. Multicaulis 
in N.C. That on a from layers or cuttings the 
tree will reach a height from 5 to 9 feet in one 
summer, agreeable to the quality of the soil. That 
it is not necessary to move them from the nurse- 
ry nor to protect them in any way during winter. 
‘That those planted in a richer soil may be slight- 
ly injured by the frost in consequénce of their 
growing later in the fall, while those planted in 
a poorer soil will mature sooner and receive no 
injury. That any person.desirous of raising the 
Multicaulis for the purpose of feeding the silk 
worm, may from a small quantity of cuttings pro- 
duce any quantity that they may stand in need of 
in a few years with as little attention as they 
could raise a crop of corn.” 


MANUFACTURE OF SILK. 
The following is extracted from an interesting 
article, in the 22d vol. of the Cabinet Cyclopedia, 
on the origin, progressive improvement, and pre- 
sent state of the silk manufacture. 


“The quantity of silk used in England alone 
amounts in each year to more than four millions 
of pounds weight, for the production of which 
myriads upon myriads of insects are required. 
Fourteen thousand millions of animated creatures 
annually live and die to supply. this little corner of 
the world with an article of luxury!" If astonish- 
ment be excited at this fact, let us extend our view 
into China, and survey the dense population of 
its widely spread region, whose inhabitants, from 
the emperor on his throne to the peasant in the 
lowly hut, are indebted for their clothing to the 
labors of the silk worm. The imagination, fa- 
tigued with the flight, is lost and bewildered in 
contemplating the countless numbers which eve- 
ry successive year spin their slender threads for 
the service of man. 

“ When newly hatched, 54,526 silk worms, are 
upon an average, required to make up the ounce. 
After the first casting of the skin, $840 worms are 
found to have this weight. After the second 
change, 610 weigh anounce. In the week pass- 
ed between the second and third ages, the number 
of insects required tg make up the same weight 
decrease to 145. During the fourth age a similar 
rate of decrease is maintained; 35. worms now 
weigh an ounce, The fifth age of the caterpillar 
comprises nearly a third part of its brief existence, 
and has been described by an enthusiastic writer 
on the subject, as the happiest period of its life, 
during which it increases rapidly in size, and pre- 
pares and secretes the material it is about to spin. 
When the silk worms are fully grown, six of 
them make up the weight ofan ounce. It is thus 
seen that in a few short weeks, the insect has 
multiplied its bulk more than 9000 fold.” 








It is said that there are are in London at the 
present time 4700 public houses and ale shops— 





school—1600 apothecaries— 1600 green grocers 
—1100 barristers—1000 cheesemongers—1009 
coal merchants—490 pawn brokers—-450 fish. 
mongers—400 confectioners, and 250 physicians, 
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Delivered before the Berkshire Agricultural So, 
ciety, at their Twenty-seventh Anniversary, 
Oct. 15, 1887. 


BY J. BUEL.—( Conclued.) 


There are three classes of crops which alterna 
beneficially with each other, viz :—1st. Grain, or 
corn, or dry crops, which mature their seed, and 
most exhaust the fertility of the soil ;—2d. Grag 
crops, of the influence of which upon the soil; 
have already spoken ;—and $d. Root, or green 
crops, embracing turnips, potatoes, beets, clover, 
&c. In old meadows and pastures, not only the 
better grasses disappear and coarse herbage and 
mosses come in, but the soil becomes too com. 
pact and hard, to admit the free extension of the 
roots, and the genial influence of the sun, dew, 
and atmosphere, which are primary agents in the 
process of vegetable nutrition. Tillage correct 
these evils. It cleans the soil of foul weeds, and 
converts them into sources of fertility ; it breaks 
and pulverizes the soil, and fits it for the retum 
of the grass crop at the close of the rotation;— 
while the vegetable matters of the sward contrib- 
ute to augment the root crop which is to follow, 
All green crops are more or less fertilizing, when 
buried in the soil; but clover is to be preferred, 
as well on account of its enriching properties’ 
the soil, as that it also affords hay and pastore— 
I have practised sowing clover seed with all my 
amall grain crops, though I intended to plough the 
field the following year. The food which this 
clover affords to the coming crop, richly compen 
sates for the cost of the seed and sowing, to say 
nothing of the pasture it gives in autumn. Henee, 
tillage is admirably calculated to fit and prepare 
the ground for grass; while grass, in return, di- 
rectly or indirectly furnishes an abundance of food 
for grain and roots. The fertility of a soil depends 
essentially upon its power to absorb water by & 
hesive attraction, and this power depends in # 
great measure upon the state or division of its 
parts; the more divided they are, the greater is 
their absorbent power. The crop upon a 
compact soil, will suffer from drought; but if this 
soil is finely pulverized and broken, it will suffer 
much less. ‘The first may be compared to the 
rock, which receives moisture upon its surface 
only; the latter to the sponge which receives and 
transmits moisture to its whole mass, and whith 
retains it for a long time. 5 

I will close my remarks upon the farm, alresdy 
too protracted, I fear, for the patience of my 
ers, by a brief reference to the prominent crop 
which seem adapted to the soils and climatedl 
Berkshire. 

Although your soils*contain sand and clay, and 
lime, three prominent requisites for the growth df 
wheat, yet they do not seem adapted to the pro 
table culture of this grain—they do not enable you 
to compete successfully with the great wheat dit 
tricts of the west. This grain may be grown for 








of which is richer than the one we set the plants 
in we purchased from you. The plants in this 


$000 tailors—2890 boot and shoe makers—2500 
attorneys—2900 bakers—1700 butchers—1600 


family use, but | doubt whether its culture e@ 
be made profitable here, as an article of com 
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merce; when cultivated, however, the spring va- 
fieties are to be preferred to those of winter, as 


being less exposed to the vicissitudes of the-sea-- 


sons, and the ravages of insects, and consequent- 
more certain in their returns. 

Indian corn is as indispensable to the Yankee, 
as the potato is to the Irishman, or the oat to the 
Seotchman. It is not only meat and meal to his 
family, but it is food for his cattle, and manure 
forhis land. It is therefore a very desirable crop, 
and hence it is often cultivated at an absolute loss. 
ftrequires a great outlay of labor; yet if the soil 
is dry, and clean, and rich, and the season propi- 
tious, few farm crops make a better return. It 
should never be planted, in this latitude, upon wet 
orcold, or poor lands. The shortness of the sum- 
mer is a serious objection to its culture. There 
are several things, however, which may be done 
to obviate, or at least to lessen, this objection.— 
The earlier varieties ripen a fortnight earliear than 
the late varieties. By making the land dry, we 
may raise its natural temperature. By the liberal 
use of unfermented manure, spread and well turn- 
ed under by the plough, the warmth of the soil 
may be farther increased, and the growth and ma- 
turity of the crop thereby accelerated. If the sur- 
face be flat, and the crop likely to suffer from 
heavy or protracted rains, throw your land into 
ridges for three rows, or into narrow ridges for 
one or two rows, which will render it more dry 
andwarm. In the culture of this crop, I have 
found the harrow and the cultivator, far prefera- 
ble to the plough. The latter cuts and bruises 
the roots, which are ordinarily of greater length 
than the top, wastes the manure, and robs the 
plants of more than half their pasture. Earthing 
or hilling the plants, is also in a great measure 
dispensed with in modern husbandry—it being 
found that good culture consists in merely keep- 
ing the ground clean, and its surface mellow and 
open to atmospheric and solar influence. In har- 
vesting, it is decidedly best to cut the crop at the 
ground, at the ordinary time of topping it, when 
the kernels have become glazed, and immediately 
to set it in stooks to dry and mature. The ad- 
yantages of this practice are, Ist, it secures the 
grain and fodder from the injurious effects of ear- 
ly frost; 2dly, it gives more and better corn than 
when topped in the old mode; and lastly, it af- 
fords much more and far better fodder than any 
other mode of harvesting. The laws of vegeta- 
ble physiology show, that the elaborated or de- 
scending sap of plants, constitutes their true and 
only food, and hence corn can receive no acces- 
sion of growth, after it has been divested of the 
leayes, the elaborating organs, which grow above 
it. It is equally apparent, that when the stalk and 
grain are cut up together, the latter continues to 
draw elaborated food from the former for some 
lime after it has been severed from its root. — By 
allentiun to these matters, | have escaped all injury 
from frost to my own crop, for the last 17 years, 
and have not been disappointed in obtaining a 
good—an abundant harvest. , 

This country, 1 think, is well adapted to the 
cultivation of oats. But oats, like store pigs, are 
too often left to shift for themselves, or to take up 
with what nothing else would thrive upon. From 
the abundant product which they yield to good 
culture, their exemption from disease and insect 
enemies, and the uniform high price they com- 





mand in the market, J venture to recommend an 
increased attention to their culture, particularly on 
cold, moist lands, for which they are particularly 
suited. 

Root culture seems well adapted to your soil, 
your climate, and your principal business—the 
rearing of cattle and sheep. This is emphatically 
the potato, the turnip and the beet zone—the po- 
tato on the stiffer soils, the ruta baga on those of 
a sandy or gravelly texture, and the beet on those 
of a loamy or medium grade. And they are 
all excellent for thriving on fresh manure, and of 
fitting it to become the proper food for your grain 
crops. They yield the greatest amount of food 
for animals ; they ameliorate the soil, by pulver- 
izing and cleaning it; they add much to the ma- 
nure of the farm; and they alternate remarkably 
well with grain and grass in the system of conver- 
tible husbandry. In the culture of these crops, 
hand-hoeing may be in a great measure dispensed 
with—the plough and the harrow being princi- 
pally employed in cultivating the potato, and the 
drill, harrow and cultivator or horse hoe, in sow- 
ing and cultivating the swede and the beet. A 
good dressing of manure will add from forty to 
fifty per cent. to the value.of these crops, 

I cannot speak in too high commendation of 
the Swedish turnip, or ruta baga, particularly to 
the cattle and sheep farmer. It has never disap- 
pointed my expectations, I have readily conver- 
ted it into meat and milk, and ever found a de- 
mand and a fair price for it in market. The tops 
afford a rich food for cows and other neat cattle, 
in late autumn. Secured in cellars, the roots may 
be fed to stock during winter; or, if buried in the 
ground, they may be commenced upon in March, 
and fed till June. They give a great flush of 
milk to cows, without imparting to it, where the 
animals have daily access to salt, much unpleas- 
ant flavor. The horse and the hog feed and thrive 
upon them; the ox will fatten upon them, fed 
with two ‘bushels a day, and a trifle of hay or 
straw; and they are invaluable for sheep in the 
winter and spring, particularly to milk giving 
ewes. Six hundred bushels to the acre may be 
deemed a medium crop, under good culture, 
though the product has been known to exceed 
this quantity three fold. The ruta baga requires 
a loose, rich, dry soil. 

The mangold wurtzel has been highly com- 
mended by those who have cultivated it success- 
fully ; but my experience with it has been but 
limited, and my success not flattering. Jt demands 
more labor than the ruta baga, is less certain in 
its growth, and does not keep good so long. But 
it may be grown on loams that are too tenacious 
for the Swedes. 

The sugar beet may be cultivated as easily as 
the mangold wurizel, yields nearly the same pro- 
duct, and its culture is about as profitable for cat- 
tle food, and for ameliorating the soil, as the lat- 
ter. But when we consider its value as a mate- 
rial for the production of sugar, I cannot but con- 
sider its introduction among us, as a farm crop, 
as forming a new and auspicious era in our hus- 
bandry. All beets abound in saccharine matter, 
but the white Silesian is denominated the sugar 
beet, on account of its diminutive, or rather me- 
dium size—it having been ascertained, that the 
juices of the smaller roots are more concentrated, 
or abound more in sugar, than the juices of the 
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larger growing varieties. The culture of thesu- 
gar beet has but commenced among us, and: lite 
or no preparation has yet been made for the man- 
ufacture from it of sugar. | have perfect conf- 
dence, however, that this will soon be done,.and 
that the farmers of Berkshire, will, ere long, find 
a sure and liberal profit in the culture of the eu- 
gar beet.“ 

There are many other topics, connected with 
the prosperity of the farmer, and through him 
with the best interests of the country, which .. 
should like to discuss, did time .permit; but I 
forbear; and will close with some admonitory 
hints, to the young class. of my aujlience. 

Young farmers of Berkshire You are soon to 
fill the places occupied by your fathers. Upon 
you will devolve, not only the charge af this so- 
ciety, which has been so far sustained with praise- 
worthy zeal, and great public usefulness, but the 
welfare and character of the country. Your sit- 
uation will soon be one of great responsibility.— 
As you sow so you must reap. If you fail to de- 
posite the good seed in the spring time of life, the 
olive will yield you no oil, nor the fig-tree its 
fruits, in the summer of manhood ; the harvest of 
autumn will disappoint your hopes, and a cheer- 
less winter of age will come upon you, embittered 
by regrets of neglected opportunties of providing 
comfortably for yourselves, and of doing good to 
others. You have before you worthy examples, 
in the industry, enterprise and intelligence of your 
fathers. But neither talents, nor wealth, nor vir- 
tues are hereditary. You must build upon your 
own foundation—you must become the artificers 
of your future fame and fortune. You must your- 
selves enrich your minds, sow the seeds and ma- 
ture the good plants, if you would reap the abun- 
dant harvest, and enjoy the reward. The ele- 
ments of education which you have gathered in 
the schools, are the paper upon which you are to 
record your characters—the mere implements of 
usefulness. They will profit you only as you use 
them with diligence and good judgment. But the 
standard of your acquirements must not be grad- 
uated by the past. Every age demands a greater 
degree of mental culture, than the one which 
ceded it; and it behooves you to quality yourselves 
for that which now dawns upon your mental vis- 
ion. The more you learn to depend upon your- 
selves, the more you will find developed capaci- 
ties and energies, of which you are yet uncon- 
scious of possessing—the more ern you will be 
to prosper in life. The sapling which is sheltered 
by the towering pine, or wide-spreading oak, is 
neither so strong nor so graceful, as that which 
grows up without shelter, and acquires strength 
and solidity from the buffetings of the winds and 
storms. The plant that is nurtured in the shade 
is not so beautiful—its blossoms are not so fra- 
grant, nor its fruits so rich, as the form, the flow- 
er and the fruit of that which grows in the glare 
of solar light. 


The culture of the mind should engage your 
early attention, that you may sooner profit by its 
counsels and its powers, Mind is the t mas- 
ter power, which instructs, guides and abridges 


human labor—the grand source of intellectual 
pleasure—a faculty which distinguishes man from 
the brute, and which, as it is more or less cultiva- 





ted, marks the gradations in civilized society.— 
Say not that you have no leisure for this, that your 
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time is engrossed in proving for your animal 
wants. Franklin found time to bestow upon his 
mind, high and useful culture, amid the cares and 
labors of an active mechanic’s life. The hours 
that the avocations of the farm allow to study, 
amount, in the a te of early life, to months 
and to years. Knowledge is power ; it is wealth ; 
itis respectability; it endures with life. The 
mind may be likened to the soil. Both are given 
to be emproved; and the measure of our enjoy- 
ments, and the welfare of society, depend upon 
the good or bad culture we bestow upon them.— 
Indolence may be compared to the coarse marsh 
plants, which feed upon the soil and taint the air, 
without yielding any thing comely or useful in 
return, for man or beast ;—intemperance, to bro- 
ken down fences, which permit beasts to enter 
and consume the earnings of industry, and beggar 
the offspring of the owner;—litigation, to the 
thorns and thistles, which rob the soil of its fer- 
tility, and mar the beauty of the landscape. While 
‘on the other hand, the faithful application of 
knowledge to the useful purposes of life, may be 
likened to the draining and manuring, which give 
fertility to the soil; the good habits which we es- 
tablish, to the good culture bestowed by the hus- 
bandman—indicative alike of carefulness and 
enty ;—and the embellishments of the nfind in 
iterature, seience and taste, to the gardens and 
grounds, abounding in all that is grateful to the 
senses, which should surround and adorn our ru- 
ral dwellings, and beautify the country. 

You have chosen an employment which is hon- 
orable, profitable and independent. Devote to it 
your best powers, till you have become master of 
the art, or of such branches of it as you design to 
follow—and until you have acquired so much of 
the science—a knowledge of the why and the 
wherefore—of the great laws of nature, upon 
which good husbandry is based, as shall enable 
you, to conduct your operations with judgment and 
success. “Who aims at excellence, will be above 
mediocrity; who aims at mediocrity, will fall 
short of it.” So the adage teaches, and so is the 

se of experience. 

And finally, fellow-citizens, may you all be wise, 
all be useful—that you may all be happy—here 
and hereefter. 


Cow Tree—Mr. Lockhart, a celebrated botan- 
ist, in a letter from Trinidad, speaks thus of the 


milk tree in Colombia: “Ihave just returned 
from an excursion to Carraccas, where I collect- 
‘ed the juice of the cow tree (Palo de Va,) and | 
have now the pleasure ofsending you a phial of 
the milk, together with a few leaves, and a portion 
of thetree. The Palo de Vaca is a tree of large 
dimensions. The one I procured the juice from, 
had a trunk of seven feet in diameter, and it was 
100 feet from the root to the first branch. The 
milk was obtained by making a spiral incision in 
the bark. The milk is used by the inhabitants 
wherever it isknown. {| drank a pint of it, with- 
out experiencing the least inconvenience. In taste 
and consistence, it much resembles sweet cream, 
and possesses an agreeable smell. J was so for- 
tunate as to procure some young trees and roots 
of the Palo de Vaca, which I will endeavour to 
jncrease. 
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[From the Ohio Farmer ] 
CATTLE HUSBANDRY. 


The subject of the following correspondence is 
one of great importance to the citizens of Ohio, 
and of all the Western states. We cannot suffi- 
ciently condemn the fraud, while we want ade- 
quate words to thank those who have had the 
courage to expose it. 

The cattle interest is one of very great value to 
us, and it cannot be too carefully watched and pro- 
tected by our farmers. We hope that they are 
put upon their guard, by the frank and clear state- 
ments of Mr. Watson, that they will unhesita- 
tingly frown upon all attempts at imposition, when 
practised by designing men at home or in other 
States.—Eb. Far. 


[From the Hillsborough (Ohio) News.} 
DURHAM CATTLE. 

From the character, source, and object of the 
subjoined communication, we feel assured, with- 
outa word from us, it will arrest the attention, 
not only of every breeder of Short Horn Durhams, 
but the press of Ohio generally. It treats of a 
subject in which the citizens of the State are deep- 
ly concerned, and this interest is daily becoming 
more manifest and important. Its protection will 
therefore appear the more obviously the duty of 


those whose position will enable them to give the | 


present warning publicity. 
SHORT HORN DURHAMS. 

Mr. Brown,-—The following communication 
from Mr Watson, of Connecticut, has been for- 
warded to me, (as it no doubt has been to others 
of the breeders of fine cattle in Ohio,) to warn us 
of the impositions designed to be practised upon 
us by a band of specutators. As not only the 
principal breeders, but every citizen in the com- 
munity, is interested in preventing such imposi- 
tions, I hope you will publish Mr. Watson’s let- 
ter, and that every editor in the State will, in some 
way, repeat the warning. The citizens of Ohio 
have already suffered immensely from such impo- 
sitions, practised upon them by a few unworthy 
Kentuckians, whose only aim was unhallowed 
gain, and who were willing to stamp, by certificate, 
one-fourth, one-half, and three-fourth bloods, with 
the character of thorough-breds, rather than not 
succeed in enriching themselves, at the expense 
of our unsuspecting citizens. 

Jt was anticipated that the high prices paid for 
the very superior cattle sold by the Ohio Import- 
ing Company, in 1886 and $7, would increase 
the desire, already existing among our farm- 
ers, to own fine stock, and by attracting public 
attention, raise up speculators in other parts of 
the country, who would attempt to play off upon 
Ohio the game £0 successively practised heretofore 
by others. 

‘These expectations have been realized. So 
soon as the account of the first sale reached Eng- 
land, Mr. Whitaker, of that country, shipped a lot 
of cattle, (very inferior it is said, to the Ohio 
Company’s Stock,) but receiving no encourage- 
ment to bring them West, they were sold at Pow- 
elton, near Philadelphia. Other importers have 


engaged in the same trade, and from Mr. Watson’s 
letter, it appears that our Yankee friends in Con- 





necticut are preparing to furnish the farmers of 
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pean with an importation of New England Dyp- 
ms. 
Mr. Watson is the first gentleman who ie 
manifested the moral courags to brave the resen, 








ment of his neighbors, by warning the citi 
another State against such intended impsaaalt 


We hope he will not be the last who will take 
this high stand, but that his example will be fol. 


lowed hereafter whenever a similar case presents | 


itself in any quarter of the country. The dif 
culty, if not impossibility of judging of the blood 
and value of cattle merely from observation, reg. 
ders it absolutely necessary that we should hage 
confidence in the integrity and standing of the 
breeders, or their agents, front whom we pur 

and while unprincipled speculators are aaa 
to enter into competition with honest breeders, no 
euch confidence can exist, and no security be had 
for the blood of the stock. 

The mixed bloods that have been or may be 
brought into the country, will no doubt tend 
much to improvement of the common stock, and 
should be looked upon as a very valuable acquisi- 
tion. But as that acquisition has heretofore been 
made at too dear a rate, I regard, it as the duty of 
every good citizen, to guard the community » 
gainst unwarranted tribute in future. 

A. TRIMBLE, 
East Winpsor Hitt, 
Harford co., (Conn.) Dec. 4, 1887, 


Dear Sin:—Having seen by the papers that 
the farmers in Ohio take great interest in raising 
fine cattle, and that there has been a public sale 
of Durham improved short horn cattle at Chill 
cothe, and that they brought high prices, I take 
the liberty to address you on that subject. 

Having been interested in the raising of cattle 
for more than forty years, particularly for the lat. 
ter part of the time with my two sons Ralph Wat 
son and Edward H. Watson. in raising Durham 
improvod short horned cattle of pure blood—hay- 
ing seven years owned the celebrated imported 
bull Holderness, which cost $1,000, and was 
afterwards exhibited by us as a show in the city 
of New York, in 1829, and sold for $1,000, and 
owned the fine imported Durham bull Nelson, for 
many years, which cost about the same price— 
Also, I now have the famous imported bull Lord 
Althrop, got by the Earl of Exeter’s celebrated 
bull. Althrop in ordinary flesh, when only four 
years old, weighed 2,246 Ibs. We have also the 
imported cow Lady Althrop, which we imported 
in the ship Hudson, E. E. Morgan of New York, 
Master, at an expense of 400 dollars. Her gent 
ral weight is 1550 Ibs—and has given from 90 
to $6 quarts of milk per day. And now, among 
others, we have two very fine imported Durham 
Cows, selected from the best stock in England, 
by Captain Norham Hard, of New York, and 
have the progeny to the third and fourth gener 
tion, and have sold many at high prices; and by 
great care and attention to this our principal bus 
ness, have established a character and reputation 
for raising fine Durham improved short horn cat 
tle, and can furnish those which we will warrant 
pure blood. Some people have sent their com 
mon cows to our fine bulls, and there is consider 
able stock in this vicinity and state, and in Masst- 
chusetts, that are one-half, five-eighths, and three 
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fourths mongrel breed. Some of them are speck- 
led and fancy colors, and have great resemblance 
fall blood cattle. The envious disposition of 
gme men, and the late sales at Ohio, has raised 
aspirit for speculation in this Yankee State, and 
Iam informed that a company has been formed, 
god that droves of these spurious animals have 
heen purchased up, together with bulls and cows 
hat do not breed, at a price from $0 to $50 per 
head, and it is said that they are intended for the 
people of Ohio. The speculators may re- 
commend their agents and their cattle; and fear- 
ing that they may make use of our names impro- 
y'in the sale of their cattle, Ihave thought | owe 
ito ourselves and our Western agricultural friends, 
inform them-that there are other families of 
Watsons in this county besides mine, and that 
there are men in this town who are not responsi- 
ble men, and men who cannot be relied on; and 
that you may depend that none of our cattle have 
been sent to Ohio, and that I know of no full- 
blood cattle that have. Therefore, it may be 
well for you and your friends to be cautious 
what cattle you purchase, and of whom. 

If you, or any of your friends wish for proof or 
forther information, if you write to my sons, or 
Hon. Eli B. Haskell, Increase Clapp, or Joshua 
Risley, Esq., Postmaster, East Windsor Hill, Conn., 
they can probably give it you. 

J am, Sir, your’s most respecifully, 

JOHN WATSON. 


To the Editor of the Farmer and Gardener : 
RicHMonpD, Jan. 22, 1888. 


Sir,—Referring to the American Farmer of 
May, 1833, p. 88, vol. 15,1 find your advertise- 
ment of Mr. John McMullin’s stocking loom. J 
wrote to him some time since, requesting him to 
inform me what it cost, &c., as it is not stated in 
your notice. Ihave not heard from him. | write 
to you now, to ask if he resides at the place de- 
ignated in your notice,or has he removed, and to 
a i place? Please answer these queries, and 
give me such other information on the subject as 
you may consider useful in enabling me to pro- 
cure one of his stocking looms, if J conclude to 
do so after obtaining the information now sought 
for. Excuse the liberty | have taken in making 
these enquiries of you. 

Very respectfully. 


REPLY. 
As we have had numerous inquiries similar to 


<A F 








‘the above, we will state, that on the receipt of 


other communications we addressed letters to Mr. 
MeMullin,‘at what we presumed to be his resi- 
dence, asking the desired information; but were 
never able to obtain any thing definite upon the 
subject. In reply to one letter which we address- 
ed to a gentleman in his supposed neighborhood, 
we learned that he had sold his right toa person 
who did not comply with the terms of the con- 
tract, and that thus embarrassed, Mr. McMullin 
had for the present suspended his manufacturing 
of the machine. This is all we know concern- 
ing the matter; but we must here express our re- 
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gret that any thing should have occurred to pre- 
vent Mr. McM. from going on with his interesting 
and useful machine ; for from our opinion of its 
merits, we believe that it would have proved high- 
ly beneficial to the agricultural community, and 
that there is no department in the household af- 
fairs of the farmer more susceptible of improve- 
ment than the fabrication of stockings. And we 
believe too, that the machine in question was the 
very thing required by the interests of all persons 
engaged in farming or planting, and especially of 
that interesting portion of them who have a large 
number of slaves dependant on them for this ne- 
cessary article of clothing. 

Editors in the neighborhood of Mr. McMullin 
would confer a favor on that gentleman as well as 
the public by giving the letter of our correspond- 
ent an insertion,as by so doing, they may elicit 
information of great moment, 





Burning Smoke—An invention for burning 
smoke has recently been patented in England, 
which promises a great reduction in the consump- 
tion of fuel. The editor of the Liverpool Albion 
thusremarks in relation to this important discovery: 

“We acknowledge that we had been rather 
sceptical an the subject of burning smoke, inas- 
much as all the plans which we had previously 
seen in operation for the purpose, have been more 
or less liable to objections which have militated a- 
gainst their general practicability ; but in this case 
there is nothing arising out of its construction, in 
either expense, danger, or complexity which can 
operate against its universal adoption; buton the 
contrary, the smoke is most completely consum- 
ed, upon a simple, cheap, and safe plan. It is ap- 
plicable, either to locomotive, marine, or land 
boilers, and we have no hesitation in predicting 
that it will soon be in general use. Upon a fair 
calculation, it appears that the Liverpool and 
Manchester Railway Company, alone, may save 
upwards of £.6000 a year, by substituting coals 
for coke, which they are at present compell- 
ed to use, in order to dispense with smoke. In 
marine or land boilers, the saving must be enor- 
mous, by burning those dense clouds of smoke 
which in ordinary cases, are suffered to escape at 
the chimney tops, thus rendering available the 
vast accumulation of carbon, which it contains.” 





How to raise a Blister.—The Lancet gives the 
following quick and simple mode of raising a blis- 
ter. 

“The surgeon cuts a piece of brown paper of 
size and shape he intends vesicating. ‘This being 
well damped or moistened with water, is placed 
on the limb affected, a smoothing iron, (such as 
is used by washer women,) being previously well 
heated, is applied over the moistened paper; this 
plan produces a vesicated surface almost instan- 
taneously, being effected by the steam generated 
by the contact of the hot iron and moistened paper. 
This method of blistering, being more speedy and 
less painful than that commonly adopted, is now 





generally used in all cases where it is a matter of 
importance to produce immediate vesciation.” 
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500 ENGLISH GOOSEBERRY PLANTS. 


_ The subscriber early in last De- 
cember received, among many oth- 
er chaste 500 


ed cutlery—Price $4 
DOUBLE DAHLIAS8. 
Of this magnificent Flower, he has 
a nage seemnase of the newest 

and best varieties, of strong ina fine state of preser- 
vation, and e to have potted, plants of the latest 
imported, and his best varieties deliverable early in . 
at reduced prices, according to quality, all which can te 
safely packed and sent 7 reasonable distance. 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUBS, 
A jarge stock mostly of af size plants. 

MORUS MULTICAULIS or Morus Alba “Malberry, 
for feeding Silkworms; and Ornamental Grape Vines, 
two and three years old, of most all the best sorts for cul- 
tivation, and cuttings of the same. 

Fruit Trees assorted as usual, and Roots. 

Orders inclosed by mail or otherwise, will be carefully 
dug, packed and forwarded, on the most reasonable terme, 
See printed and Bee = catalogue to be had gratis of the 
subscriber or R. Sinclair, jr. & Co., Baltimore. 

én OBERT waa, Sen. 


AGRICULTURAL SEEDS, &c. 


R. BINCLAIR, jr. & Co. Light-street near Pratt-st, 
Wharf, offer for sale 
ITALIAN SPRING WHEAT, received from Northern 
growers of undoubted character. 
DUTTON, or YELLOW FLINT CORN esteemed for © 
great product on ordinary land, early ripening, &c. 
BADEN, or PROLIFIC CORN; this Corn was intro- 
duced by Mr. Baden, a Maryland Farmer, and is highly 
recommended for great product of corn and fodder. 
late ripening of this corn adapts it particularly to the 
Southern States, requiring the best soil and long season to 
produce a full and mature cro Ls0, 
Large Yellow MISSOURI CORN » White Flint or Man- 
dan, and several other varieties far small garden plan- 


tations. 
POTATOE OATS, weighing 40 Ibs. per bushel. 
AND FOR SALE 
American and European FIELD SEEDS ef every de- 


— 
ARDEN SEEDS—A full assortment, warranted fresh 
and genuine. , 

AGRICULTURAL and GARDEN IMPLEMENTS 
and TOOLS, consisting of such as are most esteemed by 
the Cultivator for usefulness and despatch. 

feb 6 Sw. 


MORUS MULTICAULIS TREES. 


The subscriber has from 25,000, to 30,000 Morus 
Multicaulis trees now growing at his residence, with roots 
of 1, 2, and 3 years old, which will be ready for sale this 
fall, and which he will sell on moderate terms. 

EDWARD P. ROBERTS: 


KENTUCKY BLUE GRASS SEED. 


Just received from the South West a lot of Kentuck 
Blue Grass Seed. This grass is particularly desi 














for pastures and for hay, and forming fine or rather 
blue lawns, &c. R. SINCLAIR, Ja. & Co., 
Light, near Pratt-street, Balt. 
— 
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BALTIMORE PRODUCE MARKET. BALTIMORE PROVISION MARKET. ITALIAN SPRING WHEAT FOR SEED, 
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REMARKS—In Flour prices the same as last week ; 
but holders are much more firm. 
A cargo of 20,000 bushels wheat from Rotterdam is the 
only arrival which we have heard of, al] of which has been 
put in store ; we hear of no transactions at all in the arti- 
cle. 
Whiskey has declined fully one cent per gallon, 






























































‘by John 8. Skinner, Esq., to whose talents and in- 
dustry its pages are indebted for, perhaps, the 
most valuable collection of agricultural matter to 
be found in any work extant. Those who desire 
to possess themselves of this valuable work will 
make early application as the number for sale is 





very limited. 
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hand, from $4 to $20. Also the Hill-side Plough, # 
adapted to turn down hill. Wheat Fans wa ‘. 
take garlic from all kinds wheat. Cutting Boss a 
straw, corn fodder, &c. at low prices. Corn-shellets, 
different sizes and patterns, $15 to $20. Castings by 
orton, to suit ploughs or machinery. ll repairsia 
line executed with weer oo —— and ‘ 
Also, Cline’s combin ugh. 
J. T. DURDING. 








